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BLACKFRIARS 


MORAL DILEMMAS 
Ill. The Vocation of Failure 


GERALD VANN, 0.P. 


AN there ever be such a thing as having a vocation 
( to choose the wrong vocation? A man adopts a career 

only to discover too late that it is the wrong career; 
marries a woman only to find too late that she is the wrong 
woman ; settles down into a fixed, narrow groove only to find 
that at heart he is a wanderer. Perhaps we should see these 
errors of judgment as being no more than permitted by God; 
what is certain is that, the false situation once established, the 
frustration set up, the sufferer must surely see his vocation 
as being not at an end but at a beginning: something of value 
has to be made somehow out of the muddle. 

There are of course many other types of frustration, and 
they are tragically common, There is the outwardly success- 
ful marriage which in reality has become empty of meaning: 
the husband and wife continuing—for the sake of appear- 
ances, or from a sense of duty, or because of the children— 
to act as a happy couple while in reality there is no longer 
any real communion between them or any hope of any. 
There are the men and women who long for married life 
but never achieve it. There are those who have a deep desire 
to become this or that, to achieve this or that, but have in 
the end to admit that they lack the necessary gifts. There 
are those who long for friends, for companionship, but are 
condemned to loneliness; there are those who never seem 
to be able to make a real success of anything to which they 
put their hands. In the moral sphere there are those who 
long to make something worthy of their lives but who feel 
hopelessly defeated by some vice which they lack the strength 
to conquer; there are the cases of undeveloped conscience or 
deep character defect where a vague desire to ‘be good? is at 
times of emotional exaltation raised to grandiose heights of 
resolution only to be dashed again into the depths of despair 
when the next defeat occurs, And finally there is the frustra- 
tion which weighs down all those whose faith, prayer, service 
of God, having begun with high ideals and generous self- 
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giving and a deep sense of reality, seems to have become 
meaningless: faith no longer giving any assurance, any com- 
fort, any drive; and prayer and Gods service becoming a 
dull, empty routine, lacking any sense either of reality or of 
progress. 

What are the normal human reactions to frustration? 
Milton gives us four types of reaction in his picture of the 
‘great consult’ of the demons. Moloch stands for the way of 
blind rage: lashing out at something or other, ranting at this 
or that, quarrelling with one’s friends, perpetually finding 
something to be indignant about and to attack, Belial on the 
other hand is for accepting the inevitable and hoping to 
become inured to it gradually, and to forget: drowning one’s 
sorrows, taking to drugs, trying not to think, sinking into a 
condition of life which at one time would have been unthink- 
able. Mammon’s idea is to turn hell into a substitute-heaven: 
if you cannot have the reality of life, or love, you can find 
or fashion some form of counterfeit; if you cannot have 
happiness you can concentrate on pleasure instead, or power, 
or prestige— 

‘This desert soil 
Wants not her hidden lustre, gems and gold; 
Nor want we skill or art, from whence to raise 
Magnificence .. .” 


Finally, Beelzebub, the realist: there is no escaping one’s 
misery, and it is useless and senseless to try; but at least one 
can make others miserable too; at least that is better than 


‘to sit in darkness here 
Hatching vain empires’. 


These are all very human reactions; sometimes consciously 
and deliberately pursued, sometimes unconsciously. What 
ought the Christian reaction to be? 

Certainly it ought not to be merely a passive resignation, 
a stoic endurance—which is more than likely to lead to an 
unconscious indulgence in one or other of the above reactions. 
There must be something more positive, more creative, than 
that. The folly of the Cross, the wisdom of this world being 
folly to God: the fact is that we just do not know, very often, 
what in the last resort is success and what is failure. What 
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we do know is that superficial success can often have disas- 
trous effects: the artist who becomes a fashionable painter and 
ceases to be an artist; the doctor who achieves fame and 
fortune at the expense of his integrity, and so on. Success 
can make us proud, slick, inhuman, cruel, superficial: per- 
haps then it is only failure that will save us? Everybody has 
a vocation to some form of life-work; but behind that and . 
deeper than that, everybody has a vocation to be a person, 
to be fully and deeply a human being; and the second thing 
is more important than the first. It is more important to be 
a great person than to be a great butcher or baker or candle- 
stick-maker; and if your only chance of achieving the first 
is to fail in the second the failure will be worth while, the 
world will be well lost. As M. Maritain has made so clear 
to us, the Church thrives not on ‘rich means’ but on poor; 
for it is these that chime with the folly of the Cross. 

What then is a man to do who finds himself in what might 
be called an environmental frustration: the wrong career or 
marriage, failure to achieve the work, the career, the life, 
desired? He is of course perfectly justified in adopting any 
good means—interests, friendships, hobbies—which will 
make life more bearable; but there must be more to it than 
that. Suppose you have two people deeply in love with each 
other and unable to marry: it seems heartless to tell them 
to use the situation, creatively: and yet in fact it is the one 
thing which can bring them any hope, Human relationships, 
we believe, are not confined to this world, they have an ever- 
lasting future; and if sorrow and frustration in this world 
will make the people concerned finer and deeper and capable 
in the end of giving each other a much richer and more 
wonderful love, they must surely be worth while. You do 
not diminish the pain; but at least you show a purpose in it. 

And those whose marriages, whose careers, are a failure? 
They must accept what is at best a compromise, they must 
accept the mediocre: but will it not be worth while if it 
teaches them to be gentle with other failures, to be patient, 
to be greathearted? Happy, they might have been wrapped 
up in their own happiness and impatient of the sorrows of 
others; they might never have come to understand the 
human heart; they might have come to think of happiness 
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and success as their due, and then, if their little world 
collapsed through death or disaster, they would have had 
no resources. 

Always we come back to the idea of sacrifice. We know 
intellectually that sacrifice is central to Christianity: it is quite 
another thing to see it as central to our own lives. But our 
Lord demands that every Christian take up his own cross— 
not Christ’s cross but his own, the one determined by his 
own vocation in the deepest sense of the word—and follow 
in his footsteps: why? Because the inescapable pattern is that 
we reach life only through death, we come to the light only 
through the darkness: the grain of wheat must die, Jonah 
must be buried in the whale’s belly. 

But there is one type of case which demands special atten- 
tion: the case of the Catholic—and especially the Catholic 
who neither marries on the one hand nor has a religious 
vocation on the other—who tries and tries to do something 
for the faith (through writing, social work, or individual 
contacts of one sort or another) only to find that his good 
intentions are frustrated at every turn: is God repulsing him? 
On the contrary: the lesson there is surely that spiritual 
means are more powerful than material ones: the work might 
have helped some, perhaps many, but the loving acceptance 
of the frustration of these ambitions will help far more. 
We believe in the communion of saints, When you put a 
frustration of this sort into the chalice of Christ’s sacrifice 
you put in something of immense worth: the world will be 
saved by failure. 

But what of the cases of what could be called purely 
personal frustration—the people, for instance, who seem to 
be totally incapable of keeping the moral law? Perhaps the 
essential thing to tell them is that being strong-willed or 
weak-willed is in a sense a misleading conception: that being 
strong-willed means in fact having an over-ridingly power- 
ful impulse to do or achieve this or that; and that therefore 
they must concentrate simply on trying to love God. They 
must never say, ‘I shall never sin again’; they must on the 
contrary expect to sin again and again, but they must not be 
rendered desperate by their falls: they must try to live with 
God, always to live with God (he did not despise the publi- 
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cans and sinners) in the hope that gradually they will come 
to hate the wrong they do and so, gradually, escape from it. 

But also—and perhaps this is the main point—in a 
sense it is not the escaping that is of most importance. We 
know so much more nowadays of the extent to which wrong- 
doing is determined. To exhort and require a defective 
personality to renounce all forms of frailty forthwith and 
for ever is necessarily to plunge him deeper and deeper into 
despair; the essential thing is precisely to help him to free 
himself from his sense of failure and to give him a sense of 
achievement: First of all, pray, discover God, love God; 
your weaknesses need not stop your doing that, on the con- 
trary they can help you, for it is the humble heart that finds 
God. At the same time of course you must be trying to bring 
a little more order into your moral life, but gently, little by 
little, being very patient, not expecting a miracle, and always 
remembering that this is secondary for you in importance, 
that the really important thing, the thing you are achieving 
more and more, day by day, is your prayer, your love, your 
closeness to God. 

But how can one free oneself from a sense of failure? 
Only by accepting the failure with humility and humour, 
and turning it into greatness of soul. Some people are incap- 
able of thinking of themselves as ever being a failure at 
anything, and so they never grow up; for in order to grow up 
you have first to grow down, down into the depths where 
you can not only see yourself as you really are, but also laugh 
at yourself in the midst of your tears. If you make morality 
solemn and pompous—the hushed voice, the worship of recti- 
tude—you inevitably distort it; for it is human morality you 
are concerned with, and humanity, capable as it is of the 
sublime, is also still close to the monkey; and if the fall 
makes us capable of horrible evil, still more it makes us 
foolish, feckless, feeble, ridiculous. We need what the missal 
calls the gift of tears, the deep sense of sin; but we also need 
the gift of laughter. To laugh at your failures as well as cry 
over them may well be the first step in the process of turning 
them into success. The cosh-boy has never learnt to laugh; 
perhaps, poor child, he has never had the chance; and any 
form of corrective regime, of character-training, of moral 
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exhortation, which kills the laughter in people, kills also 
their chances of really emerging from failures and frailties 
into something which has about it a touch of greatness. 

Tears, but never of self-pity; laughter, but never corro- 
sive: these can help a man to take humbly to God the broken 
shards of failure, knowing that the divine creative and re- 
creative skill will not be lacking, or denied him. For a failure 
given to God ungrudgingly can be a form of that re-creative 
death of which St Paul tells us: “You know well enough that 
we who were taken up by Christ into his baptism have been 
taken up, all of us, into his death. In our baptism we have 
been buried with him, died like him, that so, just as Christ 
was raised up by his Father’s power from the dead, we too 
might live and move in a new kind of existence.’ 


FREDERICK OZANAM, CHRISTIAN AND 
DEMOCRAT 


James LancDALE 


HE centenary of the death of Frederick Ozanam 

has passed practically unnoticed. A few articles in 
the Catholic Press, a couple of small and unpreten- 

tious works from Ireland,' a meeting of the Brothers of the 
Society of Saint Vincent de Paul in Paris; this seems a 
meagre tribute to pay to one of the greatest Catholic laymen 
of our time. The reason is, I think, that Ozanam presents a 
difficult problem for many of his most fervent admirers. 
They are attracted by his spirituality, his deep sense of 
Christian charity, his love of God and of the poor. But there 
is a whole side of Ozanam which is out of keeping with what 
English Catholic publicists are pleased to call the ‘Catholic 
1 The Secret of Frederick Ozanam. By The Rev. Edward O’Connor, s.J. 


(M. H. Gill and Son, Ltd.; §3.) 
Humble of Heart. By Charles K. Murphy. (The Mercier Press; 38. 6d.) 
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tradition’. He was a man of bold and original views, a repub- 
lican, a radical and a democrat at a time when most French 
Catholics were devoted to the principles of absolute mon- 
archy; he had an intense dislike for aggressive apologetics, 
and showed to Protestants and unbelievers a spirit of toler- 
ance which many considered to be treason to the Faith. The 
failure of the revolution of 1848, the dictatorship of Louis 
Napoleon and the rejection of democracy by Pius IX, dealt 
a crushing blow to all the social and political ideals of Chris- 
tian democracy for which Ozanam had fought, and his hagio- 
graphers have therefore had a tendency to suppress or tone 
down the more awkward facts, presenting us with edifying 
little biographies, full of touching and pious incidents, which 
fail absolutely to give us an idea of his striking originality. 

Ozanam was probably the very first Catholic to realise the 
importance of the problems created by the Industrial Revo- 
lution, and as far back as 1836, at the age of twenty-three 
he wrote to a friend: ‘The question which divides men today 
is no longer a political question, it is a social question; it is 
to know whether the spirit of egoism or the spirit of sacrifice 
will prevail, whether society will be one gigantic exploitation 
for the benefit of the strongest or a consecration of each for 
the good of all, and above all for the protection of the weak. 
There are many men who have too much, there are many 
more who have not got enough, who have got nothing, and 
who will take if it is not given to them. Between these two 
classes of men a struggle is preparing, and the struggle 
threatens to become terrible; on the one side the power of 
gold, on the other the strength of despair. Between these 
two armies, we must throw ourselves, if not to prevent, at 
least to diminish the shock.’? Ozanam had few illusions about 
the grimness of the class struggle, although we may smile 
at his idea of Catholics acting in the unenviable and rather 
futile position of shock-absorbers. Three years earlier, he 
had, with a small group of friends, founded the Society of 
Saint Vincent de Paul, not, as has been so often asserted, in 
order to give the ‘Catholic answer’ to the social problems of 
his time, but as a gesture of love towards the poor in whom 
he saw the image of Christ. The Society of St Vincent de 
Paul bears the stamp of his genius, and in addition to the 
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tremendous amount of charitable work it has done all over 
the world, it did much to save the French working classes 
from complete de-christianisation by creating the movement 
of the Patronages. It also brought men from the aristocracy 
and the middle classes into close personal contact with the 
proletariat, and there is hardly a single Catholic who has 
contributed to the development of the social teaching of the 
Church, who did not first discover his vocation when work- 
ing as a Brother in the S.V.P. On that score alone, the debt 
of Catholics to Ozanam is immense. 

When Ozanam was appointed to the chair of Commercial] 
Law at the University of Lyons in 1839, he revealed remark- 
able gifts as an economist and a social thinker. His lectures 
during that year created a sensation and constitute a most 
important contribution to Catholic social teaching. Fifty years 
before Rerum Novarum he denounced the condition of the 
working classes as slavery and called for far-reaching social 
reforms, profit-sharing and even pensions for all working 
men! 

It seems a tragedy that Ozanam should have abandoned 
political economy after only one year. It is tempting to think 
of the influence that Catholics might have exercised over the 
working classes, had he continued his studies and lectures 
and gathered round him a strong group of socially-minded 
Catholics who could have challenged the growing influence 
of socialism. But his acceptance of the chair of foreign litera- 
ture at the Sorbonne is understandable enough. The influence 
of the Church in academic circles in France had fallen to a 
degree that we cannot even imagine today. For over fifty 
years, not a single Catholic had lectured in the Sorbonne; 
and Ozanam, who had had to endure insults to his faith 
during the whole of his undergraduate life, felt that his 
influence would be of more use there than in a provincial 
town. But although he did a great deal to restore the prestige 
of Catholics in University circles, although his career as a 
lecturer was a remarkable one, although he contributed 
greatly to the development of the study of Dante, and re- 
discovered for our delight the Little Flowers of Saint 
Francis, his significance does not lie in his achievement as a 
scholar. Few Catholics ever practised more scrupulously the 
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commandment to love our neighbour. ‘He was’, says Lacor- 
daire, ‘gentle to all men and kind towards error’, and he 
hated above all things the aggressive type of apologetics, 
then very popular in the French Catholic press, which, he 
said, ‘serves only to stir up the passions of believers’. A 
passionate love of God, and as a consequence, an intense love 
of his fellow men is the greatest feature of Ozanam’s life. 
This led him to hate conflict; but he saw around him nothing 
but conflict which was unnecessary and harmful to the cause 
of the Church. It was his hatred of conflict which made him 
champion the working classes and their rights, and it was 
the same hatred of futile conflict which made him deplore 
the obstinate attachment of French Catholics to the mon- 
archy. At a time when the theorists of the counter-revolution 
were making a dangerous confusion between the spiritual and 
the temporal and were claiming for an obsolete form of 
government a spiritual and social significance which it had 
never possessed, Ozanam contended that Catholics had no 
right to compromise the Church by associating her with the 
cause of the monarchy. The last and most important effort 
of his life was his attempt to reconcile the Church with the 
modern world, with democracy and with the working classes, 
a reconciliation which he judged essential to the Church’s 
mission of spreading the gospel. 

As the revolutionary spirit of 1848 gathered strength, 
Catholics began to take fright, and many like Montalembert 
started to talk of the ‘new barbarians’ who were beginning 
to threaten the very foundations of civilised society. Ozanam, 
who had been preparing his Etudes Germaniques, had made 
a deep study of the barbarian invasions of the fifth century, 
and had been struck by the resemblance with his own times. 
It must have indeed been tempting for the Church in that 
dark and dangerous period of history, when the old Roman 
world was reeling under the blows of the barbaric hordes 
from the East, to have taken a despairing view of the future. 
The greatest and most powerful civilisation that the world 
had ever known, christianised with so much effort, after so 
many sacrifices, at the cost of so much blood of so many 
martyrs, was now threatened with extinction, and it must 
have seemed obvious to many that the Church should give 
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the lead, that she should link her destiny with that of the 
Roman Empire and mobilise all forces to defend it at all 
costs. But the Church did not do this; she did not and she 
could not link her destiny with that of the Roman Empire. 
She was conscious that her mission is not to bolster up a social 
order but to baptise a// men, and when Saint Remigius 
baptised Clovis and his warriors in the cathedral of Rheims, 
she passed over to the barbarians, and thereby began fifteen 
centuries of Christian civilisation in Europe. Ozanam re- 
minded Catholics of all this in a famous article in Le Corres- 
pondant which scandalised his contemporaries and which is 
either hardly mentioned or carefully bowdlerised by his 
pious biographers. Stirred by the news of the liberal reforms 
which Pius IX had instituted in the Papal States, he imag- 
ined that the papacy was leaving ‘the deathbed of absolute 
monarchy . . . to turn towards democracy, towards the bar- 
barians of modern times, whose violent instincts and hard- 
ness of heart she does not ignore. But she sees in the first 
place the large number, the infinite number of souls which 
must be reconquered and saved, secondly the poverty that 
God loves, the poverty that gives strength, that does not 
bargain its blood or its sweat, to whom the future belongs. 
That is why the papacy is passing over to the barbarians.’ 
And he adds: ‘Let us overcome our dislikes and our grudges, 
and turn towards democracy, towards the people, who do not 
know us. Let us not only preach to them but be kind to them, 
let us help them not only by alms, which put men under an 
obligation, but by our efforts to obtain those institutions which 
will make them free and will make them better. Let us pass 
over to the barbarians and follow Pius IX.’ 

In order to propagate these ideas amongst Catholics, 
Ozanam and a group of friends, who included Lacordaire 
and the Abbé Maret, founded a paper, L’Ere Nouvelle, 
which had initially a great success. But after the riots of 
June 1848 and the proclamation of the Roman Republic, 
Catholics were so frightened that they had no wish to go 
over to the new barbarians. In the case of Pius IX it was his 
concern to safeguard the liberty of the Church; in the case 
of many others, it was the less noble but equally understand- 
able concern for the safety of their property. No one was 
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willing, like Ozanam, to see the events of the day in their 
wider historical context. And so Catholics began to yearn 
nostalgically for another Constantine, for a ‘strong man’, for 
a dictator who would keep the working classes in their proper 
place, who would preserve order and property, and who 
would protect and defend the Church. Ozanam had no time 
for this counsel of cowardice and despair. ‘We have not faith 
enough’, he exclaimed, ‘we are always looking for the re- 
establishment of religion-by political means; we dream of a 
Constantine who, with one blow and one effort, would bring 
back the nations to the fold. The fact is, we don’t really know 
the history of Constantine—how he became a Christian pre- 
cisely because half the world was already Christian—how 
the crowds of sceptics, scoffers and courtiers who thronged 
after him into the Church only brought with them hypocrisy, 
scandal and relaxation. . . . Let us abjure and abhor the sloth 
and cowardliness that would prompt us to call to our aid the 
proselytism, of the State.’ 

When Ozanam died at the age of forty in September 
1853, all the social and political ideas for which he had 
fought so enthusiastically, so brilliantly, had suffered a crush- 
ing defeat. They had been defeated by the timorous, by the 
pessimists, by those who had little faith in God or in their 
fellow men. But the faith of Ozanam, his love and con- 
sequently his trust in his fellow men were too great for him 


to view the future of the Church and of the world with ° 


pessimism or despair. ‘Can we suppose for a moment’, 
he exclaimed, ‘that the temporal destinies of Christianity 
have reached their final issue, and that God has nothing more 
to do with the world except to judge it? . . . This is what I 
hope and trust I shall never say, not if I saw the whole of 
modern society perish, assured, as I am, that it would cost 
God less to raise up a new race, a new society, than to limit 
the work of his Son’s blood to the little that these eighteen 
centuries have accomplished.’ 
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THE COMMUNIST’S CONFESSION 
KENELM FosTER, 0.P. 


Te little story that follows has something in 


common with Guareschi’s Don Camillo tales, but 

it has the advantage of being true; and truth is more 
interesting than fiction even when the latter is written by a 
humorist of genius. My true story is not funny, but most 
Italian priests who know communism at close quarters do 
not—sometimes for different reasons—find the situation at 
all funny, and are even inclined to blame Guareschi for 
having, as one of them said to me, ‘joked about things that 
are tragic’. That may not be quite fair to Guareschi, but it is 
a point of view which his non-Italian admirers should not 
overlook. 

As for my story, its setting is the Tuscan countryside 
today, where three-quarters of the population are communist 
and therefore officially excommunicated by the Church. That 
is the first point to grasp. Try to imagine the more obvious 
difficulties confronting a priest in this situation. Is he to 
refuse the Sacraments to everyone who has the party mem- 
bership card and will not throw it away? If so, he knows that 
he is shutting the church door in the face of most of the men 
in his parish and more than half the women, Over large 
zones of central Italy the peasants just assume, as a thing too 
obvious to need discussion, that the communist party is their 
party. E il nostro partito: the phrase comes out pat as a 
matter of course. Moreover it is widely assumed in Italy (at 
least verbally) that communism is simply Christianity in 
practice, and that the priests at the bottom of their hearts 
know this. In other words it is assumed that the barrier 
between Church and communism is no more than a legal 
device erected by the priests because their self-interest ties 
them to the other political faction. And that is an assumption 
which (it may well seem) a rigorous application of the 
decree of the Holy Office will, humanly speaking, only con- 
firm and harden. On the other hand, the Church certainly 
means her decrees to be carried out. So between his superiors 


and his people it is the humble parish priest who has to 
suffer. 
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Now suppose that a young priest in a ‘red’ village 
gradually wins the respect and affection of many of the boys 
and young men of the district. Never mind how he does 
this; the document I shall quote will indicate, authentically, 
the method used; but to describe this and justify it to Eng- 
lish readers would require another article. We start at the 
point where the situation has reached, apparently suddenly 
(but not really so) a moment of crisis. One of those com- 
munist youths suddenly sees the priest as a priest; no longer 
as a friend only but as a father confessor; and is down on 
his knees before him under the stars, in a lane between the 
olives. What is he confessing? Well, what do boys confess? 
The answer is obvious, and it does not include membership 
of the communist party. This is simply not seen as a sin; 
indeed its sinfulness is, if anything, the more hidden from 
that conscience just because that other sin is now seen so 
clearly, is filling the boy’s mind. And what can the priest’s 
immediate reaction be but a huge gratitude for this pathetic 
gesture of humility, this shame, this stupendous leap towards 
a purity that only Christ requires from human beings? So 
the boy (naturally, one might say) gets his absolution there 
and then. And he gets it again and again, at other times, for 
the same thing—with never a word on either side about the 
party ticket. Yet that ticket, the priest knows well enough, 
is now, so’ to say, losing the game, is being supplanted sub- 
consciously, But subconsciously only; for the boy’s conscious 
mind has ever so many motives for sticking to his party, 
motives inseparable, still, from all that his conscience tells 
him is good. The confusion is so human. The priest, no fool, 
watches and waits. 

The equilibrium reached, temporarily, at this stage is 
certainly not a compromise, in the boy’s eyes at least. From 
his point of view, here and now, there is nothing left in 
principle to be surrendered. The priest, who sees further, 
knows that this, alas, is not so. He has taken what was offered; 
half a loaf, he has argued, is better than no bread; but what 
if the other half is suddenly, imperiously demanded by a 
voice which the boy has not learned to trust and obey? And 
just this is what happens in the course of time when a 
Dominican comes to the village to preach and hear con- 
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fessions. The sermon is a furious anti-communist harangue. 
In the confessional penitents are asked whether they belong 
to ‘the party’, and if they say ‘yes’ are told to leave it on 
pain of not receiving absolution. Our youth is one of those 
thus summarily turned away unpardoned. Dismay of the 
local priest who sees his delicate, years-long, patient labour 
of love brutally interrupted and all but devastated, it seems, 
by the clumsy hand of a stranger. ‘How I suffered that even- 
ing!’, he wrote later. ‘It may sometimes be necessary to 
accelerate a childbirth; but let the doctor who knows the case 
decide.’ 

That phrase comes in a letter written by the priest to the 
Dominican after the latter’s departure. With this letter the 
priest enclosed another written by the youth in the case and 
containing certain details which the priest, as bound by the 
seal of confessional, could not himself divulge. Both letters 
came to be printed in the Florentine Dominican review Vita 
Cristiana, together with a reply by a theologian of the Order 
treating, first, the general question of ‘laxism’ in the adminis- 
tration of the Sacrament of Penance, and secondly the par- 
ticular problem set by penitents of the type of the young 
communist. It is the latter question only to which I draw 
attention here, and this, moreover, only as an interested 
observer noting a practical difficulty felt acutely by some of 
our brother priests in Italy, not as presuming to solve the 
problem theoretically. In point of fact the Dominican’s reply, 
while not discussing the matter in detail, seemed on the 
whole to approve the line taken by the parish priest. 

Here then is a rendering of the boy’s letter (enclosed with 
the priest’s) to the Dominican who had refused to absolve 
him. I translate fairly literally, preserving, as far as I can, 
the homely rough simplicity of the original. 


Dear Father, 

Don Lorenzo tells me that you and he have had words 
about me. He tells me to forgive you as you are always in 
your priory, or hearing the confessions of people you don’t 
know, and so you haven’t got experience, I do forgive you 
because I am now close to the Church and I have come to 
understand that when you priests make mistakes it is often 
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not just because it suits you to make them but because you 
don’t understand the way we have to live. 

Besides, as Don Lorenzo says, it is often our fault too. 
It was up to us to stay around with you and talk to you all 
day about our lives. If we’d done that we’d have brought 
your hearts round to our side, because you haven’t got hearts 
of stone, far from it, and it wasn’t just to suit yourselves 
that you sided with the rich against us. ‘Out of sight, out of 
mind’, my grandmother used to say; and in fact you are 
always reading the Mattino, which belongs to the capitalists, 
and in church you only meet shopkepers and employers who 
tell you that we all go about on motor-bikes.' 

Well, now, I’m going to tell you about my life because 
Don Lorenzo has asked me to. 

First you ought to know that I was born a communist. 
In my village in 1946 the communists got seventy per cent 
of the votes. Where I work, out of forty of us there is only 
one who isn’t in the C.G.I.L. My mother goes to Mass, but 
even she won’t give her vote to the priests. As for dad, he 
won’t even discuss it because he too was born a communist— 
his dad wouldn’t even have a priest when he was dying. 
My dad said: ‘If my children want to go to church, they can; 
but once they are eighteen and think as I do, they will stop 
going’. 

Well, after my first Communion I went on for a while 
going to church; but once I was fifteen I never went again. 
I spent Sunday mornings out with dad, and the evenings at 
the People’s Club? with my friends. 

Now one evening I met Don Lorenzo and he said to me: 
‘The workers need education in order to defend themselves: 
they ought to get it wherever they can, even from priests’. 
I replied that that suited me, because where I work there 
was one lad who had been to school who always made the 
rest of us shut up when we argued. So we arranged that I 
should go to school at Don Lorenzo’s after supper. Others 
came too, and then without wasting time Don Lorenzo said 


1 i.e. are not really poor after all. The Mattino is the Catholic daily paper 
of Florence. 

2 Casa del Popolo: village hall with cinema, bar, etc.; usually, in Tuscany, 

the local centre of the communist party. 
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straight out: ‘I swear to you boys before God that I am doing 
this only in order to educate you and that I will always tell 
you the truth about every subject that comes up, whether it 
suits my own firm or doesn’t suit it’. I said to myself: ‘That 
remains to be seen. But if politics come into it, I’m off.’ 
Several months passed by and politics never came into it. 

One day a demochristian boy came in; we got arguing and 
a row started. Don Lorenzo jumped on the table and 
shouted: ‘Talk one at a time and [’ll help you to say what 
you want to say’. And we agreed. And then we were aston- 
ished because he began to go for the government and for the 
demochristians and for us all at once. So we asked him: 
‘Well, then, who is right?’ He answered: ‘You chumps, the 
truth doesn’t take sides! No one’s got a monopoly of it, 
like cigarettes!?* And the demochristian boy was more put 
out than we were. 

The long and the short of it is that we made friends: 
because he was honest, and was against both sides, and 
despised the priests’? newspapers and ?Unita‘ in exactly the 
same way, and he taught us to think for ourselves. They 
were not like him in my party—nor in the other parties for 
that matter. 

I stayed a communist and at the works it was my job to 
collect the party subscriptions. For it seemed to me the poor 
man’s party—besides, my dad had always been for it and it 
seemed to me wrong for a son to contradict his dad. Don 
Lorenzo says you must always do what your dad tells you, 
even when he blasphemes. So it seemed to me all right about 
the party and I honestly didn’t see what religion had to do 
with it. 

But there was something else that I knew was wrong, the 
dirty things® I did with myself. So one evening after school 
when I was the last to leave and Don Lorenzo was walking 
back with me part of the way home, I made up my mind 
and said to him, ‘Will you hear my confession?’ And he said, 
‘Get down on your knees’. So I confessed there in the lane 
at night, and I couldn’t help crying because I had never liked 


5 Cigarettes are a State monopoly in Italy. 
4 The chief Italian communist paper. 
5 Porcherie: literally ‘piggishness’; the popular term for impure actions. 
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doing those things because as a boy the Stations of the Cross 
had impressed upon me so much that he was scourged for the 
things that we do. After that I went for several months with- 
out doing those things, and then I fell again and for nearly 
a year I couldn’t overcome it, but I confessed every time. 
And about that time I started to go to Mass again, and | 
went to Communion each time, and sometimes I confessed 
twice in the same day—but Don Lorenzo has never asked me 
about the party. 

Well, Father, the rest you will hear from Don Lorenzo 
because the seal of confession is not my business and I’ve 
given him permission to tell you what he likes. My business 
is only to help you Preachers to understand things, so that 
when you go among people you may hear confessions with 
love as our priests do. 

Yours with affectionate greetings, 
GrorDANO. 


To the above letter Don Lorenzo added a few very 
moving comments of his own, most of which J do not tran- 
scribe since their tenor has already, I hope, been sufficiently 
indicated. A few lines, however, should perhaps be recorded, 
both for their own sake and because they hint at a happy 
ending. On that first confession and those that followed: 
‘I took what was offered—a great and spontaneous sorrow, 
but sorrow for one thing only, that one thing. . . . That even- 


ing I couldn’t demand more of him. And the other times? | 


Father, he never let the sun go down on a sin. He was athirst 
for grace, had a horror of sin. You find few penitents like 
that in the country. What could I do? I absolved him of 
what he asked, with tears, absolution for, Was I wrong? ... 
Father, I was watching a slow but profound change in him, 
waiting with joy for the fruit to ripen and fall of itself.’ 
And later, speaking of Giordano after the refusal of absolu- 
tion: ‘He survived the blow; though he bears the scar of it 
still... . Two years have passed since then. He has not torn 
up his party ticket. Does that matter so much? It means 
nothing to him now. They distrust him now in the party— 
say he is the priest’s spy. And it’s not true. I’ve never asked 
him a thing, never a name, never a word. And he’s never 
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told me anything. For him it is still sacred, sacred with the 
faith of his father whom he loves. Sacred with the faith of his 
past.’ Of his past: Don Lorenzo, and he alone, has the right 
to draw the conclusion. 





NOTICE 


The recent publication, under official Anglican auspices, 
of a libellous attack on the Catholic Church is a matter for 
special regret to this journal which has consistently sought 
to foster truth and charity in religious controversy. Fr Henry 
St John, o.p., whose writings on ecumenical questions are 
well known to the readers of Biackrriars, will discuss the 
issues raised by this publication in the December issue. 


The same number of Biackrriars will include ‘Moral 
Dilemmas. IV: On Being Forty-five’ by Yves Congar, o.p., 
an article on the Royal Commission’s Report on Capital 
Punishment by Dr Letitia Fairfield, and the first of three 
articles on Latin America by Illtud Evans, o.p. 
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BURGUNDIAN PILGRIMAGE 
AELRED SQuirRE, 0.P. 


EGGARS can’t be choosers, and when it was evident 
Be the French strikes would make transport indefi- 

nitely doubtful, we decided to renounce the tidy shape 
of our original plans and let chance offers on the road take us 
where they might. Perhaps even in the limited time at our 
disposal—three days only—we should see something of St 
Bernard’s country and the places where he had been. So we 
set out, the two of us, hopefully. 

The first offer, taking us beyond Auxerre, came after no 
more than five minutes walking and we were soon moving 
through the forest of Fontainebleau in the morning sunshine, 
The rain which had broken the oppressive heat of the pre- 
vious two days had left the leaves clean and shining, and 
beyond the wood the blue sky opened that was above us all 
the way; a route through Moret with its narrow gates and 
an old house in a world of moving waters, past Sens, and 
gradually into downland till you are on a ridge of hills. 
The trees along the road change from poplar to unclipped 
chestnut and then to generous plane and, now in the Céte 
d’Or, the Yonne lies below on the right, a broad and pleasant 
river in a singularly favoured land. To have read in one’s 
history books of the power of the medieval Dukes of Bur- 
gundy is to have learned the hard way. Here one has only 
to look to understand. A country of such resources, so royally 
self-sufficient and assured, could scarcely be less than a king- 
dom. The light has a quality all its own, the very air moving 
among the leaves in the orchards seems blended according to 
secret ingredients. And white and honey-coloured in this 
light, bathed in this air, on the crown of a steep hill stands 
the abbey of Vézelay. 

It was thus, with the sun at noon, that we reached the 
beginning of our pilgrimage. For here in the crypt are 
relics of St Bernard, and in the church, with his incomparable 
eloquence, he preached the Second Crusade. It was the end of 
March 1146 when the Saint, having tried hard to evade the 
task, rose to speak before a gathering of a hundred thousand 
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pilgrims. Reading first the Papal proclamation, he gave way 
to the intense emotions of his heart. Only the most general- 
ised accounts of his sermon survive, but the effect was 
immediate and the subsequent disaster filled him with grief. 
In his letters he complains how many of those who returned 
came back no better than brigands. 

The abbey church itself is Benedictine Romanesque at its 
noblest, the originality of its vaulting of properly monastic 
invention, the conception wholly serene and ample. The 
sculptures, a translation into stone of the ingenuities of the 
illuminated page, are capable of a liberal variety of mood 
and feeling. As one stands beneath the majestic Christ of the 
narthex, the great doors open upon a sanctuary of radiant 
white, the brilliant purity of which is enhanced not—as one 
who had seen only photographs might think—by contrast 
with dark or black, but with warmest dun-to-coffee-coloured 
stones. This was not the only occasion when we noticed the 
importance of a combination of light and colour which is hard 
to capture. We lunched with the Benedictines and then, 
pausing a moment by the relics, took the road again. 

The car that drove us via Avallon to Montbard was a 
little too splendid for mendicants, but it brought us almost to 
Fontenay, our next destination. It was in any case such an 
afternoon as money could not buy. There were cornstooks 
along the skyline against the blue, dahlias in the gardens, 
wistaria hanging from balconies and unexpected towers, the 
hedgerows dense with seeding grasses and already the first 
golden signs of autumn in the woods. At Marmagne it was 
time for None and we said it together, walking the last kilo- 
metres: ‘We have heard, O God, with our ears: our fathers 
have declared to us’—the trees gathered about us—‘the work 
thou hast wrought in their days, and in the days of old’. 
What a happy coincidence! ‘For they got not the possession 
of the land by their own sword: neither did their own arm 
save them?—the first sound of running water—‘But thy right 
hand and thy arm, and the light of thy countenance: because 
thou wast pleased with them.’ There among the trees lies 
Fontenay, as low as Vézelay is high. It was in fact, as one 
could guess, marshland when the first party of Cistercian 
monks came there at the end of 1118, and it took perhaps a 
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dozen years to render the place habitable. Bernard brought 
the new community personally and almost certainly com- 
posed his first treatise Of the steps of Humility at the request 
of its abbot. How could we have been prepared for so pro- 
found a visible expression of its doctrine? Of all that we saw 
in those brief days it was beyond question Fontenay that 
brought us closest to the spirit of primitive Citeaux. That 
such an experience should still be possible is due to the unique 
state of preservation of the monastic buildings, church, clois- 
ter, chapter, scriptorium with its niches for book-cupboards 
complete. Happily the guide realised our wish to avoid the 
holiday-makers and left us alone after the party had gone. 
It is the spiritual littleness of Fontenay that no words can 
convey. Again photography deceives. The camera has its 
effects too much in mind and one had looked for a cloister 
nearly twice as large as it really is. St Bernard, however, 
habitually called his monks ‘the poor of Christ’, and here is 
that poverty and simplicity, not an ugly material penury— 
though the walls are bare of all embellishment—but a spiri- 
tual lowliness, the lowliness of the empty and the hungry 
whom the Lord fills with his good things. Lovers of the 
Cistercian writings of the golden age would grasp at once 
the complete aptness of this setting; anyone who did not 
know them would have to invent them. It would be absurd 
to draw too sharply that evident contrast which has some- 
times been made between Vézelay and the abbeys of Citeaux. 
For where Vézelay gratifies the eye, it is not a surface grati- 
fication, It is simply the large acceptance of the fact that the 
earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof. Fontenay is 
rather the soul at its deeper levels laid bare before God, the 
caverns below the earth where the waters break out, the 
garden enclosed which is the image of paradise where the 
Lord speaks again with man as his familiar friend. One 
brings nothing in one’s hand, for one has already given all 
one has, and one comes before God with that ultimate dis- 
position to receive which is the final truth about the Maker 
and the made. It is hard to believe that one could see and 
understand so much at a single glance. Yet this is what 
happens. It is a deeply moving experience. We knelt before 
the statue of our Lady in the church where no one prays 
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any more and said Sub tuum praesidium. 

Vézelay still stands as plain for all to see as ever it did, 
but the Abbey of St Peter at Flavigny which once occupied a 
not dissimilar vantage-point is broken down and forgotten. 
The hill on which it stood is a steep enough climb before 
supper, but the Dominican Sisters of the Countryside, whose 
house hangs above the valley, gave us the kindliest and most 
unfussy hospitality and the present owner of the abbey ruins 
provided a curious diversion for the end of the day. By torch- 
light we examined what there is to be seen of St Peter’s. 
The eighth-century crypt is the lowest of a ramification of 
three successive levels of building. The light fell on a head, 
perhaps that of Peter himself, of typical late Roman statuary, 
on a thirteenth-century bishop in his vestments, on the 
wings of angels from the time of the Maurist reform. When 
a scholar with a trained eye and the skill to sift and cata- 
logue an abundance of documents some day devotes a patient 
handful of years to this site, a fascinating monograph will 
be written. Material is there in profusion awaiting an inter- 
preter. Indeed, the whole of that hill-top which sees little 
now but the traffic of cows and sheep would repay the closest 
attention. There is, apart from the parish church, more than 
one passable late medieval stone house, and dilapidated 
statues of our Lady perhaps seven or eight hundred years old 
stand awry in their ancient niches. But the past sleeps 
neglected in a place where the day’s work begins early. The 
first cock crew at 4.30 a.m. And an hour later the small birds 
were astir with the rest of the world. 

The second driver to stop that day said, ‘Yes, I’m going 
to Dijon—and on to Citeaux if you like’. The opportunity 
was too good to miss, so we set out on the eve of his feast 
for the place where Bernard made his profession. As you 
pass through Posanges a small moated Burgundian house 
with its four towers at the corners stands, a late descendant 
in the tradition of domestic building that must have been 
common when the saint was alive, and then between Vit- 
teaux and Dijon comes surely the most beautiful country 
one could wish to see, Swinging round on the road out of 
Sombernon an incredible landscape of wide valley and far 
hills opens at your feet. Citeaux itself, however, lies beyond 
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on a level plain and, that afternoon, full in the sun. Nothing 
now remains of St Bernard’s day, but at least Cistercians are 
living there once again and will show you the position of the 
old church when the young novice from Fontaines-les-Dijon 
pronounced his vows. We went to the present church for 
Office and heard them singing a psalm that might have been 
specially written for monks, ‘For thou shalt eat the labours 
of thy hands: happy art thou, and it shall be well with thee. 
Thy wife—the Church—shall be—in this country of vines—- 
as the fruitful vine on the walls of thy house. Thy children 
like olive plants round about thy table.’ 

It was, indeed, a car full of children that picked us up on 
the road back to Dijon where at first we had meant to visit 
St Bernard’s home, But we found the exhibition in the Musée 
de Dijon too engrossing and spent the entire afternoon there. 
Manuscripts and pictures connected with St Bernard have 
been gathered, temporarily, from many parts of Europe and 
a probably unique opportunity is provided to study the art of 
the book as practised in the great Cistercian centres. In this 
matter, as in some connected ones, the statements of Miss 
Joan Evans in her important Art in Mediaeval France must 
be treated with some reserve. She does not conceal her lack 
of sympathy with the Cistercian reform and particularly with 
St Bernard, but as the exhibition suggests, even the relatively 
few books emanating from Clairvaux which conform to the 
strictest prohibitions on decoration, and those not earlier than 
1150, are things in which the writing and the lay-out of the 
page are of singular clarity and beauty. It may well be that 
the tradition of a profound respect first and foremost for a 
good text, a tradition which doubtless owed much to the 
personal influence of St Stephen Harding, had nothing but 
a beneficially restraining effect on the productions of the 
scriptoria. The text is, after all, the primary need which a 
book must supply. In any case, if one wished to make a 
generalisation it would be that the average productions of 
the early Cistercian houses, even after the restraining legis- 
lation, are by no means inferior to contemporary book pro- 
duction, and the great Bible of Citeaux or the Moralia of 
Gregory, both of which date from St Stephen’s abbacy, are 
surely among the very finest works of their kind ever 
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executed. The vitality of the designs, the freshness of the 
colour and the vigour of the technique are completely satis- 
fying. 

"call section of manuscripts to illustrate the iconography 
of St Bernard has been included, among them a curious early 
drawing in a twelfth-century copy of the Vita Prima now at 
Mount Saint Bernard Abbey. Of this group, not the least 
charming is an Anchin manuscript of St Aelred’s Speculum 
Charitatis with St Bernard writing his letter commissioning 
the work on the verso of one page, and on the opposite page 
St Aelred humbly receiving the command. The later por- 
traiture is, on the whole, markedly work coming from the 
Low Countries. 

It was two very contented travellers who arrived back late 
at their lodgings, and although it is hard to sing going uphill 
we had managed to disturb the evening lanes with a rather 
raucous Compline. The following day, after the Conventual 
Mass of St Bernard at Flavigny we left for our last objective. 
Evidently St Bernard had decided on an austere celebration 
of his feast, for it was the one day in three when we did 
much walking and lifts were few and far between. We suc- 
ceeded in reaching Pontigny only in the afternoon. But Pon- 
tigny, an early foundation from Citeaux, made the right 
conclusion to our tour, for the great church has, not the 
hiddenness of Fontenay, but a certain power which suggests 
endurance, Seen from the fields it looks like a huge ship, a 
solid ark out at sea. The walls are no more than nineteen 
metres high, but within the building they look higher. The 
sacrifice to sobriety which is everywhere the mark of Cister- 
cian architecture results in an access of strength; yet there 
is no heaviness. It is the strength of a young man in his 
maturity. And although Bernard himself never had so 
vigorous a body these were undoubtedly the delineaments 
of his soul. It may be that the secret of his enduring hold 
on the Christian imagination is that his is a message devoid 
of all ambiguity. 
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MONKS AND THE WORLD 
BEDE GRIFFITHS, 0.S.B. 


T was only to be expected that in the great effort which 
[= been made in recent times in France to go back to 
the sources of Christian tradition and to recover its 
principles, an attempt should have been made to reconsider 
the nature of the monastic life and its place in the life of 
the Church. Of these attempts the most remarkable is the 
work of the Oratorian Pére Bouyer on Le Sens de la Vie 
Monastique. It may be a matter of surprise that this should 
be the work of one who is not himself a monk. But the reason 
for this becomes clear when it is seen that for Pére Bouyer 
the monastic life is simply the life of Christian perfection. 
‘To be a monk’, as he says, ‘is simply to be an integral Chris- 
tian.’ Viewed in this light, the first chapters of his book form 
one of the most memorable studies of the ideal of Christian 
perfection in modern times. They are distinguished from 
the work of Pére Garrigou-Lagrange on the same subject 
in that they are based not on the teaching of St Thomas and 
the Carmelite mystics, but on the doctrine of the Fathers, 
and especially the Greek Fathers. This gives his view a rich- 
ness and depth which is lacking in the work of Garrigou- 
Lagrange, but it also brings with it certain dangers. This 
becomes evident in the second part, where he turns from the 
theory to the practice of the monastic life; for he bases him- 
self here largely on the teaching of the Fathers of the Desert. 
Now this teaching has, of course, immense value, and the 
fundamental principles of prayer and asceticism and spiritual 
perfection were laid down at this period for all time. But 
there were also defects and excesses in their outlook which 
make them often dangerous guides, and one does not feel 
that Pére Bouyer has altogether escaped the dangers. As 
Father Aelred Sillem pointed out in a review in The Life of 
the Spirit, the fact that the Fathers of the Desert went out 
into the desert ‘to fight with demons’ is not really of much 
relevance to the vocation of a monk today. 
In all that concerns the practice of a monastic life there is 
in Pére Bouyer’s outlook an absence of the virtues of modera- 
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tion and discretion, which it was precisely the work of St 
Benedict to make the basis of the monastic life, and one feels 
that in this the author’s lack of experience of the actual con- 
ditions of monastic life betrays him. The same cannot be said 
of a more recent work published by the abbey of Pierre-qui- 
Vire.* Though the founder of Pierre-qui-Vire, Pére Muard, 
was originally not a monk but a secular priest, whose concep- 
tion of the monastic life recalls that of De Rancé, this work 
is nonetheless in the true Benedictine tradition and shows a 
deep understanding alike of the spirit of St Benedict and the 
character of the Rule, And yet one does not feel that even 
here the monastic life has been given its full significance or 
adequately related to the Christian life in the world. In this 
book, as in that of Pére Bouyer, the monastic life is seen as 
the life of Christian perfection, but there is still too much 
tendency to regard it exclusively. There is surely an urgent 
need to insist that the life of perfection is open to all Chris- 
tians without exception. Every Christian is in virtue of his 
vocation as a Christian ‘called to perfection’; all Christians 
are alike ‘called to be saints’. The command to love God 
‘with one’s whole heart and whole mind and whole soul and 
whole strength’, and to love one’s neighbour as oneself, is 
given to all. It sometimes seems to be suggested that the 
way of the ‘commandments’ is a kind of lower way which is 
made for the ordinary Christian, while the way of the coun- 
sels is the higher way for the few. But the real fact is that 
the commandment to love God and one’s neighbour to the 
utmost of one’s capacity is given to all alike and constitutes 
the common goal of all Christian life. The counsels are con- 
cerned not with the end but with the means, and it is this 
which specifies the different forms of Christian life. 

But if the way of the counsels embodied in the religious 
vows of poverty, chastity and obedience forms the tradi- 
tional and time-honoured way towards Christian perfection, 
it would be a grave mistake to suggest that there is no other 
way. There are many Christians living in the world today 
who have felt the call to dedicate their lives to the service 
of God and their neighbour without entering the religious 
1 Moines, ‘Temoinages, Cahiers de la Pierre-qui-Vire (Descléc de Brouwer; 
78 fr. Belge). 
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life. For many married people the sacrament of marriage 
has become the God-given means by which they can sanctify 
their own souls and their families and consecrate their lives 
to the service of God. Among the unmarried there are many 
who have felt the call to a contemplative or an apostolic life 
which is as entirely dedicated to God as that of a religious. 
It is true that there are many obstacles in the world to the 
realisation of this ideal, which it is precisely the purpose of 
the religious life to remove. But there are also dangers in the 
religious life which are not so often recognised. It is becom- 
ing increasingly clear that religious poverty is not now, 
generally speaking, a state of poverty in comparison with 
the ordinary standards of the world. It is a state of security, 
which many people outside the religious life have reason to 
envy; and its general standard of life is not below that of 
those who would be considered comfortably off in the world. 
A Christian therefore who would experience poverty, as 
Léon Bloy for instance, or still more St Benedict Joseph 
Labre experienced it, will be likely to seek it outside rather 
than inside the cloister. In the same way the vow of obedi- 
ence, though it has its own very definite grace, may easily 
lead to a lack of responsibility in the individual, which com- 
pares unfavourably with that of a man who has to make his 
own way in the world, while striving to subject his every 
action to the will of God. One has only to think of St Thomas 
More, and to ask oneself whether he would have necessarily 
been a greater servant of God if he had become a Carthusian, 
as he once intended, instead of Lord Chancellor. 

This is not to disparage the religious life but to affirm 
simply that there are many diversities of vocation within the 
Christian life and that all are alike necessary to the perfection 
of the Church as a whole. It is disconcerting, to say the least, 
to find Pére Bouyer supporting a view of St Maximus the 
Confessor, that marriage can never be more than an ‘indirect’ 
way of serving God and that the ‘direct’ way belongs exclus- 
ively to monks. The writer on Monks from Pierre-qui-Vire 
does not go so far as this, but there is still a tendency to set 
the monk apart, not only from the laity but even from other 
religious, as a model of perfection. The suggestion is made 
that while the Christian in the world has for his mission to 
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testify to the goodness of creation and of human liberty by 
the right use of created things, the religious has to testify to 
the fact of sin by the renunciation of their use. But is there 
any intelligible sense in which a religious can be said to give 
up the use of creatures? As has been said, the standard of life 
in the average monastery today differs very little from that 
of the rest of the world, Monks and religious alike make use 
of all modern conveniences like electric light and power, 
central heating, telephones, and often also wireless and the 
cinema, of motors and tractors and every type of machinery. 
In what sense can they be said to renounce the use of these 
things? The answer is surely that a monk or a religious does 
not give up the use of things; he gives up the right of private 
ownership. This is what really distinguishes the monastic and 
religious life from the Christian life in the world. It is a 
continuation in the life of the Church of that community of 
goods which was practised by the apostolic church, when ‘no 
man called anything which he possessed his own, but al! 
things were in common’, It is to this ideal of Christian Com- 
munism that the monk is called to witness, and so far from 
giving up the use of things, it is precisely his mission to set 
an example of the right use of all things in the service of 
God. 

It is strange that this communal aspect of monastic life 
scarcely enters into the consideration of the book under 
review. On the other hand, it is most welcome to see the duty 
of manual work given its right place in the monastic life. 
The author shows how this was basic not only to the idea of 
St Benedict but to all early monastic tradition. ‘Then are we 
truly monks’, said St Benedict, ‘when we live by the labour 
of our hands as did our Fathers and the Apostles.’ In these 
days it has become more than ever necessary to insist that a 
monastery should be self-supporting. This is not merely an 
economic necessity; it is an integral part of the monastic 
vocation. It is one of the principal means by which a monk 
may learn to sanctify his soul and consecrate the powers of 
his body as well as of his soul to God. But it is also the way 
in which he can affirm his solidarity with all men, upon 
whom God has placed this necessity of labouring for their 
daily bread. ‘One cannot affirm too energetically’, says the 
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writer on Monks, ‘the duty which the monk has to take his 
part in the suffering of labouring humanity and to range 
himself freely on the side not of those who are privileged 
by fortune but of those who supply by the labour of their 
hands for their own needs and those of their neighbour.’ 
In this he is simply following Cassian, the great authority 
on primitive monasticism, and indeed the example and teach- 
ing of St Paul, who said: ‘If a man will not work, neither 
shall he eat’. This is not to say that a monk may not do other 
kinds of work as necessity may require, but that manual work 
should always be held as a basic necessity. 

If we say, then, that the monastic life is a life of men or 
women living in community, having all things in common 
and living as far as possible by the labour of their hands, we 
have come near to its traditional basis. In the course of time 
monks have undertaken many other kinds of work: literary, 
artistic, intellectual, and also missionary work, preaching and 
teaching. In all this there is nothing inconsistent with the 
monastic ideal, as long as none of these things is considered 
to be an end in itself, and all are made directly subord- 
inate to the one end of the monastic life which is the praise 
and service of God. But in what respect does the monastic 
vocation differ then from any other religious vocation? Here 
again there seems to be a tendency to suggest that the monk 
is called to the simple direct service of God, while other 
religious have some secondary purpose, This comes very near 
to the distinction between the active and contemplative life. 
But it seems to be recognised now in many quarters that this 
distinction is often rather artificial. Is not contemplation the 
end not only of all religious life but of all Christian life, if 
with Pére Garrigou-Lagrange we identify contemplation 
wth Christian perfection as the perfect love of God? Had 
St Francis and St Dominic, St Ignatius and St Alphonsus 
any other purpose than to lead their sons in the way of per- 
fection to the perfect love of God? But it may be said that 
they had a secondary object, to preach or to teach or to 
minister to those in need. But can such a secondary object 
really be separated from the first? Was not the ideal of St 
Dominic, as expressed by St Thomas, contemplata aliis 
tradere? \s not all Christian activity, all apostolic work 
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which is worthy of the name, an overflow from contempla- 
tion, that is from the love of God? Should not preaching and 
teaching and nursing and every kind of Christian work be 
a means of growing in the love of God, so that the love of 
God and of one’s neighbour is one thing, not two? In this 
sense, then, it would seem that all religious life and all Chris- 
tian life can be called essentially contemplative in its aim and 
all activity is ideally either a means to, or an overflow from, 
contemplation. 

But when this has been said, it remains true that in practice 
it is very easy for the goal of contemplation, of the perfect 
love of God, to be lost sight of in the activity of the moment. 
This is only too obvious not only for the Christian living in 
the world but also for the majority of religious. For this 
reason it is necessary that there should be in the Church 
certain orders for whom contemplation is made more exclus- 
ively the end of their life, and all activity which does not 
directly tend to contemplation is excluded as far as possible. 
This would seem to be the function of the monastic life, 
especially of the stricter forms, within the Church. It is to 
bear witness as a corporate body to the one supreme end of 
all Christian life, the consecration of all man’s activity, all 
labour of body and mind and soul, to the service of God in 
the perfect love of God and one’s neighbour. But while we 
recognise the value and necessity of this, it is surely necessary 
to insist, likewise, that all human activity which is not sinful 
can thus be consecrated to the service of God, and that it is 
possible to love God perfectly in every state of life. We are 
all alike, men and women, married and single, lay and 
religious, members of one Body, endowed with the gifts of 
the one Spirit, called to serve God according to the diversity 
of the graces which we have received, one in this way, one 
in that; but all alike tending to the same goal of perfection 
and using the means which God has placed at our disposal, 
all alike necessary to one another, supplying one another’s 
deficiencies, until ‘we all reach perfect manhood, that 


maturity which is proportioned to the completed growth of 
Christ’. 
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THE WarTER AND THE Fire. By Gerald Vann, o.p. (Collins; 12s. 6d.) 


With 7'he Water and the Fire Fr Vann reaches his fifteenth book. It is 
an achievement, simply in terms of hard labour, which can too easily he 
overlooked, for the writing of kooks can scarcely ever, for an English priest 
in our time, be other than an extra occupation for the moments when 
ordinary work can be put aside. And Fr Vann as teacher and preacher has 
devoted himself so singly to his immediate work that the fruit of his 
‘leisure’ must seem the more remarkable. The point is of importance, for 
his books are immensely enriched by the fact of his experience. He brings 
to his chosen themes a large and empirical sympathy: the structure of his 
theology is enclosed in the living fabric of a real engagement in the prob- 
lems he discusses. That is not to say that priestly anecdotes are used to 
supplement the deficiencies of theology. On the contrary, his masterly 
ordering of the classic themes of spirituality is unique in the English 
writing of our time. Here all is authoritative and serene, grounded in a 
wise and discriminating use of Scripture and the preferred doctrine of 
Aquinas, But it is at every point enlightened by an adult and contemporary 
awareness of what needs to be said mow, and of the way in which a peren- 
nial truth may be brought to bear on a sad and sundered generation. 


In his new book, Fr Vann turns to the miseries of our time—and 
redeems them, not through censorious moralising or cheap-jack apologetic 
tricks, but through a patient analysis, through a sensitive recall to the deep 
and cardinal needs of man. The loss of roots, the sense of desolation in a 
doomed society: against this Fr Vann assembles in all its power the strong 
pattern of human life at one with God and Nature. Here he finds much 
in the psychology of Jung that can, at its own level, restore the broken 
harmony of man. But Fr Vann, however sensitive he is to the intellectual 
climate of his time (and the extent of his quotations shows how widely he 
has searched for all that may support his argument), is never other than 
the minister of a Christian reconciliation in all its unequivocal simplicity. 
The place of woman, the taxing problems of married life, the dilemmas 
that face the Christian at every turn: these are resolved in the strong light 
of charity, for ‘we cannot be neutral’. And it is Fr Vann’s special achieve- 
ment, never more apparent than in his latest work, that he confronts 
neutrality with the positive life of Christ, expressed anew in a language 
that has meaning for those he serves. For serve them he does, and at this 
point of his life as a writer they should be glad to acknowledge their debt. 
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Reason AND Unreason 1N PsycHotocicaL Mepicine. By E. B. Strauss. 

Foreword by Sir Russell Brain. (H. K. Lewis; 8s. 6d.) 

This slim volume binds with the author’s memorable address, Quo 
Vadimus? (delivered to the Medical Section of the British Psychological 
Society in 1946), his two 1952 Croonian Lectures on The Concept of 
Causality and Causality and Psychological Medicine. Both offer us the 
reflections of a cultured, philosophically-orientated psychiatrist on the 
present situation in medical psychology, and will be read with profit by 
many besides those professional colleagues for whom they were originally 
intended. 

The layman, whose acquaintance with contemporary psychology ‘s 
gained mostly from a literature far in advance of what is easily accessible 
to the overworked practitioner, may be astonished that Dr Strauss finds it 
necessary to expend such energy in flogging horses he had fondly supposed 
dead for decades. Reason and experience will both support the author’s 
vindication of multiple etiology in mental and emotional disorder, and 
his rejection of the facile simplicities of the earliest days of psycho-analysis. 
But recognition should surely be given to the extent to which Freud 
himself (to say nothing of Jung and functional psychologists generally) 
came to displace etiology of any sort by the concepts of quantitative relations 
and distribution of libido. 

But there is plenty of sound Reason, with explicit reliance on thomist 
thought (as mediated by Fr Gilby’s Barbara Celarent), in these pages. 
Multiple causality is presented as a theoretic basis for eclecticism in practice, 
but sometimes this eclecticism spills back into theory in a way which is 
somewhat perplexing: is it possible, for instance, to accept Kretschner’s 
ego-centred definition of the psyche (to the extent that it is intelligible 
at all as it is here extracted from its context) and yet to make such con- 
cessions to Jung? If Unreason is kept at bay, this is not always so apparent 
as some readers could wish. There seems to be some hiatus in the argument 
for making psychotherapy a physician’s preserve, and the author’s distinc- 
tion of ‘soul’ from ‘psyche’ (offensive to this reviewer’s Thomism as well as 
to his semi-Jungianism) demands much clearer statement and detailed argu- 
ment than he gives it in this book. 


An Inrropuction To Junc’s Psycnoxocy. By Frieda Fordham. (Penguin 

Books; 2s.) 

To present Jung’s psychology in language which (as another reviewer 
has put it) would not be out of place in ‘Mrs Dale’s Diary’ is a formidable 
undertaking, and one from which many, sensible of the complexities of 
the subject, might reasonably shrink. Mrs Fordham, though the wife of 
one of the most distinguished Jungian analysts in England, is, we are told, 
only now ‘training as an analyst’, This may help to explain her courage, 
as well as the fact that her exposition carries no trace of a patronising 
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‘writing down’ to the masses. ‘I’o have expounded the elements of Jung’s 
psychology in simple language, with little technical jargon, no translator’s 
English, and many homely examples and parallels, is an achievement for 
which we must be truly thankful. 

Yet such extreme simplification is perhaps impossible without serious, 
even dangerous, distortions, and—notwithstanding Jung’s own stamp of 
approval in a Foreword—we do not think Mrs Fordham has avoided them. 
She has set out, quite explicitly on her first page, to ‘draw a map’ of the 
human psyche as seen by Jung, and she duly warns us that it ‘conveys as 
little of the true nature of psychology as of the seas and continents that 
make our globe’. But human psyches are no fixed globes with settled 
features in determined places, but rather ever shifting, dynamic energies 
whose features change from person to person, from hour to hour. It is the 
great merit of Jung to have recognised this, to have seen that fixed maps 
are impossible, and yet to have provided us with compasses to find our way 
about from observable features, features which themselves demand direct 
observation in each case. Mrs Fordham’s all too static and universalised 
‘map’ comes to grief especially in her presentation of the ‘Shadow’ as ‘the 
unconscious natural side of man . . . inferior, primitive’-—the equivalent, 
in short, of the Freudian /d. It may be so, it often is so: but not neces- 
sarily, for experience shows that ‘super-ego’ contents are often no less the 
complementary, compensating opposite of conscious attitudes. The Jungian 
categories (and they are neither more nor less) of Ego, Persona, Shadow, 
Soul-Image are categories of quantitative relations whose qualitative content 
cannot be determined in advance, but only observed in each individual 
case, which case will itself be subject to constant changes and fluctuations. 

There are, undoubtedly, ideas which are difficult to convey in the 
concrete language required for the Light Programme; but it might be a 
mistake to give the impression that Jung’s psychology demands less mental 
effort than is required of the readers of other Pelican Books. The danger 
is less that Jung’s psychology should be distorted by excessive simplification 
(and of that it is not for us to complain, where he himself is satisfied) but 
that the uninitiated reader should be led to fit in his own psychic features 
with a map not made for him. But, given that such a task of popularisation 
should have been attempted at all, he will find no more congenial and 
lucid guide than Mrs Fordham. 

Victor WHITE, o.P. 


‘ToLeRaNcE ET CommunauTe Humaine: Chrétiens dans un Monde 

Divisé. (Cahiers de Actualité Religieuse. Casterman, Paris.) 

What should the attitude of the Christian be, in a world divided by so 
many religious differences, divided indeed yet more radically between 
believers and unbelievers? Do Catholics demand liberty of conscience when 
they are in a minority but refuse it to others (on principle) when they are 
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the majority? The authors of this symposium set out, not to discover 
practical expedients, but to determine the principles on which the Chris- 
tian’s attitude to his world should be based. They examine the teaching 
of the Bible, the Fathers, the Church’s magisterium through the centuries; 
but they make clear the one essential fact from which all discussion must 
begin: that the circumstances in which we find ourselves today, and to 
which this teaching must be applied, are new. In the terms with which 
M. Maritain first familiarised us, we no longer live in a société sacrale, but 
in a société pluraliste; and in consequence, when examining the teaching 
and the attitude to secular affairs of the Church in other ages, we must 
apply to it the principle which Augustine applied to synoptic problems: 
distingue tempora, et omnia clarificabuntur, 

The historical chapters in the book are indeed of extreme interest, 
especially perhaps the brilliant analysis by M. VAbbé Aubert, of the 
Church’s attitude to nineteenth-century liberalism, The justification for 
accepting such a pluralist view of society lies in the fact, as Canon Don- 
deyne points out, that the vocation of the Christian is to live his life in the 
world as a social animal and therefore to pursue the legitimate aims of 
human society in collaboration with his fellow-men; moreover, as Pére 
Léonard makes clear, the duty of tolerating non-christian cults is not 
merely a matter of accepting the lesser evil, or of respecting the human 
personality: it is above all a duty to God, for faith being essentially a free 
act, constraint would mean in fact making faith impossible. The right, and 
duty, of every man to follow his conscience, even though it be in error, 
adds a further strong argument: the individual’s right and duty so to act 
implies a corresponding duty on the part of society to allow him to do so 
(with the one exception, as Pére Olivier points out, of a conscience so 
mistaken that it would prescribe behaviour contrary to the natural law, 
for in this case a yet higher principle intervenes). Pére Congar writes with 
his usual penetration of the subjective conditions of collaboration, and the 
volume ends with a valuable summary of the conclusions reached. 

It is to be hoped that this invaluable book will be published in an 
English translation. It supplies answers to all the questions about tolerance 
that are constantly cropping up among us; and the treatment given to the 
problems is itself a lesson in true tolerance: an immovable fidelity to 
principles, coupled with a deep humility and an unbounded generosity 
of heart. 


More For Timotny, being the second instalment of an Autobiographical 

Letter to his Grandson. By Victor Gollancz. (Gollancz; 12s. 6d.) 

This second volume deals mainly, so far as autobiography is concerned, 
with Mr Gollancz’s experiences during the years of the first world war 
and especially as a master at Repton; it includes discussions on communism, 
pacifism, and sin, redemption, grace (with an analysis in passing of Simone 
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Weil’s Waiting on God). Throughout the book, as was to be expected, 


there is again the profound sense not only of the divine reality in itself 
but of the closeness of the love and pity of God. There are deep insights: 
as on ‘the power to be unanxious, even about anxiety itself: the power to 
wait on God, and accept: the power to live in charity with all the evil or 
all the error that mars one’, or again as in the analysis of marxist com- 
munism, which points out the essential evil, the abrogation of conscience 
in the name of conscience. On the other hand there are statements and 
points of view with which one cannot agree: to say, for instance, that only 
one set of people, one religious communion, can approach God is indeed 
‘stupid and arrogant—an outrage to the divine majesty’; but to imply, as 
this passage at least seems to imply, that one view of what God is like is 
as good as another is an outrage against truth. Again, the idea that ‘the 
very meaning of physical death is that the body . . . is now irrelevant’ 
is an ‘outrage’ against the God-given psycho-physical unity of the human 
personality and all that—in terms of human destiny—follows from it. But 
in all such cases as these the same thing strikes one as one reads: if the 
reasoning is not always valid, the intuition which the reasoning seeks to 
justify (in the above cases, the absolute need of reverencing other men’s 
approach to God and its value in God’s sight; the infinite pity which 
brought God down into the very depths of humanity’s agonies and 
squalors) is always valuable and significant: being deeply thoughtful, the 
book is thought-provoking; but still more, being deeply felt, it invites a 
searching of the heart. 
GERALD VANN, O.P. 


Le Pecue OriGinEL ET LES OricinEs DE L’Homme. By M. M. Labour- 

dette, o.p. (Alsatia, Paris; n.p.) 

The first part of this book is concerned with the dogma of original sin; 
the second with its theology according to St Thomas; the third with new 
problems, The question of man’s antiquity worries people so little nowadays 
that it can be dismissed in less than a page. Even Pére Teilhard de 
Chardin’s dictum that man rises from the ape rather than descends from it 
will no longer provoke a storm. Yet difficulties remain and in attempts to 
solve them some have overstepped the bounds of orthodoxy. A subtle but 
heterodox view of original sin was beginning to insinuate itself into the 
Catholic schools of theology, at least before the appearance of the Encyclical 
Humani Generis. Claiming more accord with modern philosophy than the 
Tridentine one it taught that man, conscious of an inner conflict in his 
nature, by a process of naive reflection projected into the past the idea of 
a single sin which had affected all mankind. To serve as a type of Christ 
no more was necessary than that Adam should have a ‘literary’ existence. 
While rejecting this view Pére Labourdette does not deny that difficulties 
remain: notably that touching monogeny. The author wisely reminds us 
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that this word has not the same signification for the man of science and 
for the theologian. For the one it means descent from a single stock; for 
the other descent from a single pair. The second kind of unity may not 
have been formally defined as an article of faith but it remains inseparably 
bound up with Christianity. Its definition was under consideration at the 
time of the Vatican Council. The attempt to make of original sin a collec- 
tive one the writer finds not free from ethical objections, and he has no use 
for preadamites who create more difficulties than they solve. We must await 
the acquisition of fuller knowledge before everything becomes clear, In view 
of the irritating way in which theologians have in the past neglected these 
questions, this book is by way of contrast refreshing to read. 

Humpnrey J. T. Jonnson 


L’Epitre aux Hepreux. Vol. I. Introduction. Par Pére Spicq, o.p. 

(Gabalda, Paris) 

So large a volume devoted merely to introduction, with a similar volume 
for exegesis, seems to be a lack of proportion—until we remember that 
we are dealing with Hebrews, a work which has given endless trouble to 
biblical scholars ever since it was written. Who wrote it, and where, and 
when, and to whom? Its writer, contrary to the usual custom of St Paul 
to whom it is traditionally attributed, gives no clear indication on these 
points. In fact, what is the precise relationship of St Paul to the Epistle 
to the Hebrews? No solution of these problems during the past two 
thousand years has ever found general acceptance. And even if it had, there 
still would remain the formidable difficulties of interpretation. From the 
literary point of view alone, declares Pére Spicq, no book of the Bible 
with the exception of the Apocalypse is so foreign to modern western 
mentality. That in itself is a good reason for so long an introduction, for 
we are more anxious to know what the book means than who wrote it, 
and when and where and to whom. But these things help to probe its 
meaning. If you want to get at the mind of the author you must study the 
quis, quid, ubi, quibus auxiliis, cur, guomodo and quando. And you must 
study hard. There is no exegesis without tears any more than there is any 
philosophy without tears. It is of no use waiting for that easy translation of 
the Bible which will save you from all toil. 

The labours and tears of Pére Spicq, extended over many years, lead him 
to these conclusions: the author of Hebrews (the ascription is not original) 
is a converted Hellenistic Jew writing to encourage converted Jews, perhaps 
priests of the Mosaic dispensation, who through trials and weariness of 
spirit are in danger of apostasy. It is easy to sympathise with such men 
in the difficulties they find in exchanging their inborn religious and 
national traditions for the mustard-seed of Christian beginnings. But he 
reminds them that they are exchanging the splendid trappings of the 
Mosaic priesthood for the priesthood of Christ which is older and better. 
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Who then is this author whose identity has so baffled scholars all down the 
ages, that he remains as mysterious as Melchisedech ‘without father, without 
mother, without genealogy’? His language, his ideas, his whole mentality 
prove him to have derived from that milieu of Hellenistic Judaism which 
was dominated by the influence of the great Philo, the greatest of Hellen- 
istic Jews after St Paul. Is it St Paul himself? The Christology of the 
epistle, the Soteriology are clearly Pauline, and so is the method of exegesis, 
There is much in common between him and St Paul in the matter of 
language. But granted all this, it cannot be said that Hebrews is the literary 
work of St Paul; from the theological point of view its author is as Johan- 
nine as he is Pauline. 

Leaving aside the names suggested from the earliest times down to our 
own day (Clement of Rome, Luke, Barnabas, Stephen, Philip, Peter the 
apostle, Silas, etc.), Pére Spicq opts for Apollo (Acts 18; 1 Cor. 1, 12; 
3, 4; 16, 12), first proposed by Luther, as best fulfilling the intrinsic 
evidence of the epistle. 

REGINALD GINNS, 0.P. 


St IrENAEUS: PRoor oF THE AposToLic Preacuinc. Translated and 

annotated by Joseph P. Smith, s.y. (Longmans; 253.) 

Roman Gaut. By Olwen Brogan. (Bell; 21s.) 

The effort to penetrate the mind of St Irenaeus is well worth making 
and the advantage of the Proof is that it affords an easy introduction to the 
longer and more discursive Adversus Haereses. Fr Smith’s translation is the 
sixteenth volume in the now well-established Ancient Christian Writers 
series, intended for the intelligent general reader as well as the scholar. 
‘This volume is perhaps over-weighted in the direction of the scholar; the 
general reader may become a little impatient with the many transliterations 
from the Armenian in the notes, but he will find there excellently full 
references to parallel passages in the Adversus Haereses and in other early 
Fathers, The dependence of these on a common source, whether a Testi- 
mony book or a tradition, is well brought out; it is perhaps too much to ask 
that the enrichment which one suspects this received in the mind of St 
Irenaeus should be made plain. It would be more easily observed in the 
Adversus Haereses, but examples are also to be found in the Proof, for 
instance in the latter part of chapter 57 where St Irenaeus adds interestingly 
to the parallels, referred to in the notes, from St Justin. But both the intro- 
duction and the clarity of the translation will be of great help to those 
seeking to know St Irenaeus and the teaching of the early Church. 

Roman Gaul was, though he seems to have been antipathetic to the Celt, 
the background of most of St Irenaeus’s life. Mrs Brogan presents in a 
comparatively small compass a mass of information concerning the history, 
commerce, architecture, art and religion of the province. The compression 
this necessitates makes the history a little difficult to follow; it would have 
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been easier if the territories of the tribes to which reference is made had 
been marked on the end-map. The excellent plans and illustrations help 
the reader to visualise life in the towns and on the country estates, though 
one misses the re-creation of atmosphere possible in a more leisurely book 
such as Dill’s Roman Society in the Last Century of the Roman Empire. 
His appreciation of the circles of Ausonius and Sidonius Apollinaris is a 
useful complement to Mrs Brogan’s fuller treatment of the more mundane 
side of Gallo-Roman life. In the chapter on religion, which includes a 
sober sketch of the development of Christianity in Gaul, mention might 
have been made of the Gnostic sects in the Greek trading communities. 
These, however, are only minor omissions in an otherwise most informative 
and interesting book, 
BenET WEATHERHEAD, O.P. 


St AucusTiNE: Encniripion, Translated by Ernest Evans (S.P.C.K.; 153.) 
St AucustinE: LETTERS 83-130. Translated by Sister W. Parsons, s.N.D. 

(Fathers of the Church, Inc.; n.p.) 

St Augustine never, so far as 1 know, put a line of Greek or any other 
language into Latin. Yet in his fashion he was a very great translator. 
He took hold of the Catholic faith, which is at once something timeless 
and revealed in time, and translated it whole into contemporary Latin 
Africa. He had a keen sense both of eternity and time, especially his own 
time, and it is thanks to his understanding of the tension between the two, 
his holding on to both of them together without pretending they could 
ever fit, that he is never out of date and always in need of retranslation. 

This need is not really met, one feels, by such translations as these. The 
English seems unreal and lifeless—deader than the dead language it is 
translated from. It is marred by unnecessary archaisms and pedantry. 
Sister Parsons, for example, allows one of Augustine’s correspondents to 
address him as ‘your venerable Unanimity’. That is just transliteration, not 
translation. As a result we really get no echo of that modern ring which, 
as she rightly says, many of these letters have about them. 

Canon Evans provides his translation with notes which on the whole are 
very helpful. But he permits himself at times to condescend to St Augustine 
from the height of his modern certainties in the matter of exegesis and 
biblical criticism. He implies that Augustine’s whole conception of the 
Scriptures and their inspiration is outmoded, and corrects his interpretation 
of one or two passages with more assurance than the matter warrants. 

No one indeed expects a modern commentator simply to surrender his 
judgment to St Augustine or any other human authority, and swallow him 
whole. Many of his opinions are as untenable as the faulty text and the 
antique science they were based upon. But he usually expresses them with 
great caution and reserve, and in any case they are not what we read him 
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for. Since he is a Father of the Church, one would like to see in a Chris- 
tian commentator at least a certain reluctance to dissent from his views or 
assert their insufficiency. There is room even nowadays for ‘pious inter- 
pretation’, Unless we are prepared at least to suspend judgment on the many 
things in St Augustine which we find hard to accept or understand, and 
are willing simply to learn what he has to teach, we can never hope to 
translate into our own idiom of thought the truly Christian wisdom of 
this great scribe learned in the kingdom of heaven, who brought forth 
from his treasure so many things new and old. 
E.H. 


MepiEvat Reticious Houses, Enctanp and Wates. By David 
Knowles and R. Neville Hadcock. (Longmans, Green and Co., Ltd.; 
42s.) 

The authors have achieved a fine work in producing this book of refer- 
ence on a subject that so constantly crops up in almost every branch of 
English history, whether religious or political, artistic or economic. 

In a valuable prefatory Notitia Monastica, Dom David Knowles traces 
the development of the study of monastic remains from the notes of John 
Leland, who wrote in the days of the spoiler, down to the work of the 
great cardinal, Dom Aidan Gasquet, whose list of religious houses printed 
in 1888 as an appendix to the second volume of his Henry VIII and the 
English Monasteries ‘has remained the only tolerably complete catalogue 
available to the general reader’, It is fitting that another Benedictine, 
assisted by Mr Neville Hadcock, should now give us what we may well call 
‘the complete catalogue’, for it is difficult to imagine their combined work 
requiring in future years anything beyond small additions or corrections. 

Dom Knowles has likewise contributed an excellent essay of some fifty 
pages on the origins and development of English religious life, whilst Mr 
Hadcock, the compiler of the map, Monastic Britain, published in 1950, 
has provided some interesting tables (pp. 359-65) showing the increase 
and decrease of the religious orders both in number of houses and of 
persons. From these we gather that the Austin Canons led the way with 
230 establishments until Henry V in 1414 suppressed all alien monasteries, 
namely such priories or abbeys as depended immediately upon foreign ones. 
This first monastic suppression did not however affect religious who were 
subject to a central authority abroad such as the Cistercians or the friars. 
Benedictines before Henry V’s reign possessed 225 houses, Cistercians 76, 
Premonstratensians 36, Gilbertines (the only English Order) 24, Francis- 
cans 60, Dominicans 53, Carmelites 37, Austin Friars 32, Hospitallers 53. 
There were nine Charterhouses and a number of smaller orders owning 
about half-a-dozen houses each, and in all there were 1,053 religious estab- 


lishments in this country. 
It is with this vast amount of material that the bulk of the work (pp. 
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56-324) deals, but the authors have usefully appended notes on more than 
250 collegiate churches or chantries served by bodies of secular clergy 
living a quasi-monastic life, and to these are added a catalogue of the 
academic colleges and halls of both universities, where also a community 
life existed. 

W.G. 


Miractes. By Jean Hellé. Translated by Lancelot G. Sheppard. (Burns 

Oates; 15s.) 

Tue Sun Her Mant e. By John Beevers. (Browne and Nolan; 153.) 

Miracles are in the air these days, Of the two books under review, that 
by Jean Hellé (Morvan Lebesque) is the more critical one. It includes 
fakes like Nicole Tavernier and Rose Tamisier and controversial cases like 
that of Therese Neumann; but, not being a theologian or a medical expert, 
the author contents himself with reproducing accounts from other sources, 
such as the Etudes Carmélitaines or Dr Poray-Madeyski’s book on ‘Therese 
Neumann, This method has one disadvantage; for where no critical account 
exists the popular view is followed. Thus Hellé is, indeed, sceptical of 
Therese Neumann, but he describes with admiration the visions of Cath- 
erine Emmerich, Nevertheless the cases of these two stigmatics are very 
similar, and the latter’s description of the miracles of Christ recorded in 
the Gospels contradicts the Scriptural accounts in important details, She 
sees, for example, how he ‘draws near to the man sick of the palsy, takes 
his arm . . . and massages it’ and gradually heals it—whereas the striking 
feature about this as about most of our Lord’s other cures is the authori- 
tative way in which they were brought about simply by a word. 

Mr Beevers deals solely with apparitions of our Lady, especially with 
those that have received ecclesiastical approval. Lourdes, of course, and 
Fatima, La Salette, which is given more space than the others, and Ban- 
neux. The most controversial of these apparitions are those purported to 
have taken place at Beauraing, in Belgium, in the winter of 1932-33. Hellé, 
following the Etudes Carmélitaines, treats them frankly as an imposture of 
the five none too trustworthy children who claimed that our Lady was 
appearing to them. The arguments against their authenticity seem over- 
whelming, though according to Mr Beevers, who accepts it, the cult of 
our Lady of Beauraing was authorised by the Bishop of Namur in 1943. 

Mr Beevers rightly closes his book with a chapter on the message of 
our Lady in all these apparitions: ‘We must pray and we must do penance’, 
Yet one sometimes wonders whether the flood of books on such subjects is 
really a sign that we are heeding her words, There exists at present a very 
real danger that the Catholic public is all too anxiously seeking for signs 
and wonders. It was castigated in the well-known article of Mgr Ottaviani, 
‘On the Dangers of Credulousness’, in the Osservatore Romano in February 
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1951 and driven home by the recent placing on the Index of eight books 
on Padre Pio, : 
Without doubt our Lady did appear at Lourdes and at Fatima. No doubt 
Catholics should know the facts of these apparitions, set out in sober 
fashion, as was done for Fatima by Father Martindale, for example. But 
is it really necessary to rehearse them constantly, and not only them but 
quite a few unsubstantiated legends as well? Is not such a treatment apt 
to obscure precisely the ‘message’ and to make readers increasingly avid tor 
more and more marvellous details? This danger seems to be present 
especially in Mr Beevers’ book. It seems a pity that so many good spiritual 
writers appear to be irresistibly attracted to the marvellous and neglect a 
field at least as worthy of their attention: the heroic lives and deaths of 
the martyrs of our time. 


H. C. Grater 


INITIATION A LA PHILOSOPHIE DE Saint THomas p’Aguin. Par H.-D. 
Gardeil, o.p. Tome II: Cosmologie. Tome III: Psychologie. (Paris: 
Editions du Cerf; n.p.) 

‘Two further volumes now complete the original plan of this new French 
manual of Thomist philosophy, the first volumes of which were reviewed 
in the April number of BLackrriars. Undoubtedly it is the best thing 
of its kind that has yet appeared. 

To write a text-book of cosmology can be no easy matter, but P. Gardeil 
has adopted the only possible solution at an elementary level. Apart from 
passing references to modern theories, he has contented himself with giving 
‘une idée objective du systéme du monde, tel que I’a congu Aristote’. How 
much more satisfactory than an unconvincing attempt at reconciliation. 
The treatment follows fairly closely the books of Aristotle’s ‘Physics’, and 
is illustrated by relevant passages from St Thomas’ commentary, together 
with the whole of his De principiis naturae. 

The volume of psychology is rightly more ambitious, for more than 
any other part of St Thomas’ philosophy this is of interest to non-scholastic 
thinkers. Especially in the chapter on the intellect, P. Gardeil has gone 
deeper than is usual in a manual, as is evident from the fact that for texts 
he has drawn largely on the difficult Questiones disputatae. His lucid dis- 
cussions are set properly in an historical context, and take into account the 
work of the commentators and later scholastics. But more attention might 
have been paid to the chronological order of St Thomas’ texts in attempt- 
ing to resolve apparent conflicts; and here, as elsewhere, it would havé 
been worth while mentioning more specialised works to which the reader 
whose interest had been aroused might refer. For example, in connection 
with the ‘recente polémique’ about the status of the verbum mentis, nothing 
later than ‘Les degrés du savoir’ is quoted; surely the article of P. Kuiper 
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(Angelicum, 1938) should have been mentioned, and attention could have 
been drawn to P. Paissac’s “Theologie du Verbe’ (1951). But it would be 
unjust to end without praise; all who have to teach Thomist philosophy, 
whether in seminaries or to laymen, are deeply in P. Gardeil’s debt for 
these volumes. 
LAURENCE BRIGHT, 0.P. 


THe Prosecution oF Joun Wyctyr. By Joseph H. Dahmus. (Yale 

University Press; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege; 253.) 

This work claims to be ‘an indispensable corrective to Workman’s 
standard biography of Wyclyf’. But while it is a thorough and closely- 
reasoned study of events of which Wyclyf was the centre from 1377 until 
his death in 1384, it cannot command the respect in which Workman’s 
less pretentious work is held. By and large it is dully didactive and the 
arrows aimed at Workman barbed and embittered. If Workman had been 
treated with less condescension, Professor Dahmus’s re-telling, not to say 
his interpretation, of the intricacies of the issues involved in the Lambeth 
Trial and the Blackfriars Council would have been more compelling. 
A future edition of this book, if any should be called for, could do without 
these indiscretions, With profit also it might include the Latin text of 
the five Papal Bulls so excellently translated in the third chapter; and in 
the bibliography some books essential to a complete understanding of the 
theological and political background, such as those of Miss Clarke, Miss 
Deanesely and Fr Aubrey Gwynn. 

Lreonarp BoyYLéE, o.P. 


IRELAND OF THE Saints. By D. D. C. Pochin Mould. (Batsford; 21s.) 

It would seem that the training of a geologist in the observation of the 
contours and textures of things is a good apprenticeship for a writer. At 
least the outstanding thing about Dr Mould’s book is its sense of shape. 
When an author claims that her book is merely ‘an outline sketch’ we are 
apt to prepare ourselves for something a little tenuous and vague, forgetting 
that a good sketch should have that incisiveness of line which will convey 
an authentic impression at a glance. This, at any rate, is what Dr Mould’s 
book does. It makes no pretence of original research, but it does see—and 
the emphasis is on the visual—the evidence in its setting. The second 
chapter on the geographic and historical background in pre-Christian 
Ireland is, for instance, a little masterpiece of telling compression. 

To write of the Celtic saints as of a living tradition imposes, in terms 
of the imagination, less of a strain than writing about almost any other 
ancient Christian milieu, at least in Europe. For as Dr Mould rightly 
points out, ‘the Irish not only maintain a deep devotion to the Celtic 
saints, but speak of them in the same intimate and immediately available 
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way that they would of a neighbour’. Who in modern Europe has, for 
example, a devotion to St Remigius, St Willibrord, or St Boniface which 
could compare with Irish devotion to St Patrick and numberless other 
primitive saints? It does not particularly matter that the historical facts 
should, in this devotion, be heavily overlaid with fable. The truth remains 
that there is a sufficient sense of continuity with the past for its remote 
heroes to abide as the embodiment of contemporary religious feelings and 
aspirations. In nothing is this continuity more marked than in the extra- 
ordinary, perhaps unique, appeal that work in the foreign missions has for 
the Irish. One can see from the earliest beginnings this openness to the 
roads and seaways in the very situation of the monastic sites like St Enda’s 
monastery at Killeany, or Clonmacnoise on the Shannon. As Dr Mould 
makes so clear, they tend to be chosen at focal points for intercourse, places 
in which the Celtic rhythm of missionary sorties and quasi-eremitical retire- 
ment could be maintained. The admirable illustrations, particularly the 
double page 50-51, help one to picture the settlements in the days of their 
occupation when even the books were not in presses but hung in satchels on 
pegs as though a man would take them, like his hat, before leaving. It is 
curious that the last time so itinerant a way of life—we are told St Cuth- 
bert lived it—was used in England to much purpose was in the missions 
of John Wesley, and his achievement bears witness to the fact that in the 
intervening years it had lost none of its effectiveness. 

If there is any weakness in Dr Mould’s book it is in its comparisons 
with other contemporary Christian cultures, and especially in her estimate 
of the influence of the Irish abroad. But while the learned will be happy to 
find a number of things to quarrel with, it can be safely said that this book 
will give much pleasure to those who know how to make the right reserva- 
tions. What these are may best be gleaned from the delightful stories 
gathered together in the last chapter on Celtic vision and romance, some 
of which, in Dr Mould’s own words, ‘like the sea-cat in the story of St 
Brendan, fattened enormously in the rich pastures of Irish imagination’. 

AELRED SQUIRE, O.P. 


Cuartes Pecuy: THe Pursuit oF Satvation. By Yvonne Servais. 

(Cork University Press; B. H. Blackwell, Ltd.; 25s.) 

This is a serious and substantial book, being an exposition of Péguy’s 
life and work until 1909, in which year he underwent the period of deep 
depression from which he emerged with the highly idiosyncratic status of 
a fervent non-practising Catholic. It is part of Mlle Servais’ purpose to 
show that the elements of faith were always latent in him and in chapters 
XVIII and XIX especially she traces the gradual development of his Chris- 
tian belief. The subtitle of her book reveals its underlying thesis, Péguy’s 
pursuit of salvation for mankind passing from the purely temporal sphere 
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to the eternal, with no lessening of concern for the temporal welfare of 
the needy. 


The exposition of Péguy’s views is no doubt an arduous task and, if Mlle 
Servais’ book is free neither from repetition nor from tediousness, it must 
be said that these are also undeniable characteristics of the writer she treats. 
It is a scrupulous and painstaking exposition, based on a thorough know- 
ledge of the texts. Those who have never had the courage to complete the 
reading of the first Jeanne D’Arc will find in chapters IV and V a full 
account of this long play. Those unfamiliar or only slightly acquainted with 
the life and work of Péguy will find in these pages a dependable narrative 
giving the essence of what he was and what he stood for, an uncompromis- 
ing defender of moral values and a constant seeker after truth, faithful 
always to his discoveries, to the successive phases of his thought. With 
regard to Péguy’s ultimate religious position, Mlle Servais shows a com- 
mendable fairness, a complete freedom from any tendency to overstatement. 


The aim of Mlle Servais seems mainly expositive. She reproduces or 
summarises what Péguy himself wrote and any criticism that she makes is 
in very vague and general terms. Indeed, in the earlier chapters especially, 
she creates the impression of a man near-perfect, in undisputable possession 
of a monopoly of rightmindedness, To the foreigner Péguy can never make 
the appeal that he does to certain of his countrymen. Apart from the fact 
that he has to be understood against a detailed background of purely French 
political and social issues, his patriotism seems too chauvinistic, his religion 
too racial. It is difficult to sympathise fully with a religious-patriotic con- 
ception which, even though with intentional whimsicality, makes God say, 
in Eve, that he is not sure whether love of country does not come before 
love of himself, and in Le Mystére des saints Innocents, that he is a 
Frenchman. 


It is a fault of Mlle Servais’ book that the events and personalites of the 
period are seen almost entirely through the eyes of Péguy. It is true that 
she refers now and then to his exaggeration and to his injustice, but she 
makes no serious attempt to correct his perspective. What she writes of 
Renan, Taine, and Jaurés, for instance, shows too close an identification 
with Péguy’s polemics. Those to whom Péguy was hostile are treated in 
too cavalier a fashion. However, this book is obviously not intended to offer 
a critical view of Péguy and it must be regarded as exposition designed for 
the reader of English, who is here provided with an authentic distillation 
of Péguy’s discursive thoughts and an appreciative underscoring of his 
moral integrity. The later chapters are, to my mind, the best, particularly 
those dealing with the religious orientation of this dauntless founder of the 


Cahiers de la Quinzaine. 
Ernest BEAuMoNT 
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Tue Transiations or Ezra Pounp. With an Introduction by Hugh 

Kenner. (Faber; 30s.) 

One would need to be no mean linguist if one were going to review 
this book properly. Originals in Tuscan, Provengal, Anglo-Saxon, Chinese 
and Japanese mean that for most readers the work will have to be appre- 
ciated almost entirely on the English text; as good a way as any, I daresay, 
of assaying the work of a translator. 

A good deal is heard nowadays (especially in prefaces to verse trans- 
lations of various kinds) about the extreme difficulty of translating poetry 
from one tongue into another, Far less is heard about the astonishing joy 
such a work gives the translator if he has any measure of success, a joy so 
absorbing that three or four hours or days or months spent on one sinewy 
and elegant sonnet grow all foreshortened, a process comparable with the 
foreshortening of time, perhaps of space as well, achieved by the translator’s 
version if successful, so that for the reader there remains only the shadow of 
a gulf of centuries and cultures behind a sense of actual and present union. 

It is the open absence of any apologetic attitude, coupled with this 
power to dispel time and space, which mark the quality of these translations. 
The pieces vary widely and for each of them Mr Pound achieves a personal 
treatment, ranging from the vigorous alliterative texture of the Seafarer tu 
the intricate dances of Arnaut Daniel, from the suavity and grace of the 
poems of Li Po to the bony anatomy of passion behind Cavalcanti’s thought, 
and the formal ghostly patterns, smoke and silver brocade, of the Japanese 
Nok plays. These last deserve special note; Mr Kenner in his introduction 
to the book avers that in them it is possible to sense a remoteness on the 
translator’s part, as of ‘something exotic, thin, appreciated rather than 
lived’; yet such a hypothetical remoteness feels like contiguity compared 
with the utter alienation of ignorance about Japanese culture in which one 
was reared, and it is very valuable to have an access to these intensely 
poetic plays in addition to that provided) by Yeats. 

Taken separately, the translations are most satisfying as poetry, and 
interspersed with them are short introductions and notes of various kinds, 
the most pregnant being Mr Pound’s own. Taken as a whole, the collection 
is much less satisfactory; in fact it seems rather a muddle, with the best 
pieces at the beginning, while the end tails away into a version of certain 
paragraphs from Rémy de Gourmont which could, one supposes, dispense 
with translation altogether, and an appendage of short poems very truly 
labelled ‘Miscellaneous’. Perhaps, however, it is stupid to complain of this, 
for it may be merely a reflection of the particular quality of Mr Pound’s 
genius (deeply poetic, wide-ranging and abstruse like that of James Joyce, 
and, like his, essentially disunited); and, as in all this great poet’s work, 
there are gleams of a splendour which is rare nowadays, a fitting if fitful 
complement to the glories and demands of the originals. 

EvizaABETH SEWELL 
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Tue Sonc aT THE ScaFFoip. By Gertrud von Le Fort. (Sheed and 

Ward; 6s.) 

This remarkable novel (even in somewhat clumsy translation) helps one 
to realise why Gertrud von Le Fort, practically unknown in England, has 
elsewhere been so highly praised. Inevitably it invites comparison with 
classical tragedy; there is the same force conveyed by the same economy 
of means, and here too the unbearable tension is softened by a device of 
indirect narration, as by the Greek chorus. But this is a drama entirely 
Christian: the drama of French Carmelite nuns who accept martyrdom 
under the Revolutionaries. ‘The most immediately striking figure is that of 
the nun who inspires this dedication and alone escapes its fulfilment, to 
learn that one’s own aims, however worthy, are less important than doing 
God’s will; that it is harder to live than to die. But the central character 
is a novice who is afraid and who cannot help succumbing to her fear, 
yet learns to receive it as the fear that fills her unhappy country, and to 
identify it with the fear of Christ himself in the garden of Gethsemane. 
We ask ourselves, with the voice of the wise and saintly prioress, ‘Is thy 
mercy so great that thou hast divined and understood the weakness of a 
poor soul who cannot overcome it, and that this very weakness thou hast 
merged with thy love . .. so that while others are preparing to exult in 
the dying of thy death, thou hast communicated to her thy mortal fear? 
Was this the adoration that was still lacking to thee?’ 

Sister Blanche runs away, and amidst scenes of horror in Paris her 
personality is entirely consumed by this fear; but she remains loyal to it, 
and in the last extraordinary moments her sacrifice completes that of the 
others at the scaffold: with its acceptance the Terror too is at an end. 
There remains the quiet final chorus to tell us that ‘the purely human is not 
enough. It is not even enough to offer as a sacrifice.’ 


Imaces oF Tomorrow: an anthology of recent poetry. Edited by John 

Heath-Stubbs. (S.C.M. Press; 10s. 6d.) 

Since it is becoming increasingly difficult for young poets to get their 
work published, anthologies of this kind play an important role nowadays. 
The present selection has been made by one who is himself a poet of 
distinction. In an interesting introduction he explains that the poems he 
has chosen have themes able to be classified in quasi-theological terms, 
though the dogmatic implications are not, of course, necessarily acceptable 
to their authors—for poetry is neutral ground. This was a brave thing to 
do. For there is a danger that such poetry will remain abstract, fail to 
work out in concrete imagery: as Mr Heath-Stubbs puts it, will be ‘about’ 
something instead of being something. The remarkable thing about the 
present selection is not that a number of poems do, for this reason, fail to 
come off, but that there are so many which succeed. Inevitably somebody 
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here asks the Hidden One if there is a purpose (the answer is creativity), 
but there are also such fine poems as W. K. Rogers’ beginning 

Mary Madgalene, that easy woman, 

Saw, from the shore, the seas 

Beat against the hard stone of Lent, 

Crying, ‘Weep, seas, weep 

For yourselves that cannot dent me more.’ 

Some established writers are included (though none had published 
anything before the war) whose verse undoubtedly stands out for its sheer 
competence; but a number of less familiar names indicate a genuine hope 
for poetry. And it is good to see account taken of the posthumous work of 
William Bell, which will bear comparison with anything written in our 
time, 

LAURENCE BRIGHT, 0.P. 


Tue Lancuace anv History oF Spain. By J. B. Trend. (Hutchinson’s 

University Library; 8s. 6d.) 

This is a sprightly and entertaining account of the development of the 
Spanish language. It is not intended as a manual for students, but is more 
like those old-fashioned Victorian books that still delighted one’s youth— 
stray chapters on words and their vagaries. As the title implies, there is a 
strong lacing of history, and with history some King Charles’ Heads. 
This is not to say that the little book is unsystematic. The author is out of 
his depth in chapter LX, on biblical translations. Alma, on page 136, is not 
here ‘soul’, but the transliteration of the Hebrew word variously rendered 
moga or virgen in Isaias 7, 14. (See, e.g., Cruden, s.v. virgin; but informa- 
tion is available on the very text in question, the Ferrara Bible.) Nor is 
there anything in the remarks on ‘the last Gospel’ on page 137. However, 
Professor Trend has here gathered an abundance of interesting items of 
information and is, as always, very amusing to read. His new work can be 
recommended to undergraduates who are bored (as they too often justifiably 
are) with philology, but not if they are going to believe him when, in 
prophetic strain, he writes: ‘The future of the Spanish language lies with 
the twenty Spanish-speaking countries in America’. 
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